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Historical Significance of Jedediah Smith 


By Recinacp R. Stuart 


Specifically, there were seven things 
which made Jedediah Strong Smith one 
of our great Americans. Four were in 
the field of Explorations, two in Business 
Relations, and one in Cartography. 


UNLOCKED OVERLAND TRAVEL 


Smith was the first to comprehend the 
importance of South Pass. Before his 
time a trip to the Pacific had meant two 
seasons with all the perils of a winter in 
the mountains. It had been limited, too, 
by the goods which could be carried by 
pack train. Smith saw that South Pass 
provided an open roadway for wagon 
trains from the Mississippi Valley to the 
Great Basin of Utah. One could leave 
Missouri in the early spring and reach his 
destination in Oregon or California that 
same fall. Thus Smith wrote a time 
schedule which made possible the Over- 
land Route for hundreds of thousands of 
emigrants. 


New Routes To CALIFORNIA 

Of the three routes to the Pacific Coast 
from the Utah Basin, Smith blazed two 
and traveled all three. The trails he 
opened led to California, thus brushing 
aside the belief that the Spanish province 
was hedged in by insurmountable bar- 
riers of mountains and deserts. 


DaTa FROM UnsouGHT DETENTIONS 


Better than any man of his day— 
native or foreign—Smith understood 
California, its attractions and its draw- 
backs. He had visited not fewer than 
seven, and perhaps nine, of the early 
missions, three of the four presidios, and 
the two principal pueblos. He had met 
many of the officials, including the gov- 
ernor, alcaldes, and generals. He had 
come in close contact with both the mis- 
sion Indians and the Tularefios. He had 
traveled the entire length of the great 
Central Valley, along three important 
segments of the coast line, and was the 
first white man to cross the Sierra Ne- 
vadas. He had traded with rancheros 
both in southern California and about 
San Francisco Bay. Unwittingly, his en- 
forced detention had provided him inval- 
uable information. His reports exploded 
the myth of an aggressive Spanish gov- 
ernment and pointed the way for an easy 
American conquest. 


FRONTIERS TIED TOGETHER 
When Smith opened the California- 
Oregon Trail, it suggested the possibili- 
ties of businessintercourse between remote 
outposts and rounded out the boundaries 
of a growing commonwealth. 


(Concluded on page 5) 
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A Year in the Life of a Central Valley City 


By V. Covert Martin* 


In 1892 traffic was so quiet on some of the business streets of Stockton that the kids 
could play “one old cat” with no danger of the ball hitting a passing buggy or delivery 
wagon. I am thinking of Weber Avenue and American Street. Today the same spot is 
patrolled by a policeman marking “horseless carriages.” 

Let’s look at the files of the Stockton Evening Mail for ’92 and ’93 in the Western 
Americana room of the Irving Martin Library. 

World news covered the front page of the daily paper. The French attempt to dig 
the Panama Canal had bogged down. DeLesseps and others were accused of squander- 
ing millions. At the same time, the French Government had received a request from 
the World Columbia Exposition at Chicago asking permission for Bertillon to furnish 
an exhibit showing his method of identifying criminals. Incidentally the Philadelphia 
mint had just issued 110,000 souvenir half-dollars for the fair. 

In San Francisco the Six Companies reported that due to the recent exclusion act, 
Chinese were leaving the country in shiploads. The prediction was made that half of 
the Chinese business houses in that city would be closed. And coyote bounties in the 
state amounted to $200,000 during 1892. 

The year had its fantastic and incredulous Nick Carter tale in the Upper San Joa- 
quin Valley. At midnight, August 3, 1892, a south-bound Southern Pacific train was 
held up at Collis, now known as Kerman. Coin to the amount of $10,000 or more was 
secured by the robbers. Chris Evans and John Sontag were suspected. Deputy Sheriff 
Witty and Detective Smith, sent to arrest the pair, were shot at the Evans’ home near 
Visalia. Two days after the robbery the suspects were surrounded in the Evans’ barn. 
Oscar Beaver, a member of the posse, and George W. Witty were shot. The former 
died from his wounds. 

Every issue of the papers for months carried the unfolding story. The Southern 
Pacific offered $10,000 for their capture and the State of California, $600. John 
Sontag was shot in the side on June 13th. He died on July 3rd. Evans survived many 
wounds and eventually served out his term in the State’s prison. 

Locally, Bille Elleford was playing to 10, 20 and 30¢ houses at the Avon Theater, 
corner of California and Main. Headliners were Van, the Virginian, Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, Black Crook, The Banker’s Daughter, Ticket of Leave Man, Galley 
Slave, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Blue and Gray, My Partner, and Lights of London. 

Goodwater Grove was taken over by the Caledonians in 1892 and an Australian 
troupe exhibited for a week. Soon kids all over town were making boomerangs and 
showing off their skill in every vacant lot. 

On October 26, 1892, at the new kite-shaped race track, Stamboul set a new world’s 


*V. Covert Martin is a native of Stockton, a commercial photographer by profession, a his- 
torian by choice, and a philanthropist by nature. He is a regional vice-president of the Conference 
of California Historical Societies, and a sponsor of the California History Foundation, 
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record of 2:08 and at the same County Fair, Inventor John E. Doak received first 
premium on his four-horse power gas engine. 

For Thanksgiving dinner the Cosmopolitan Restaurant served seven kinds of fish, 
eleven choices of poultry, and two of meat. The Oriental advertised four varieties of 
fish, five of poultry, and thirteen of meat. 

The 1892 river boats which plied the San Joaquin were the Mary Garratt, Alice 
Garratt, Dauntless, A. C. Freese, Empire City, J. D. Peters, T. C. Walker, Ellen, 
Captain Weber, City of Stockton, Clara Crow, and Leader. A deep-water channel was 
being agitated for Stockton in 1893 by Adolph Hahn. Forty years would pass before 
it became a reality. 

There were 29 typewriters in use in the Stockton business houses, and the tax rate 
was set at $1.72 on May 1, 1892. 

The spring flood hit Stockton at 2 a.m. on March 21, 1893. The gas works and 
electric power plant were flooded. Water swept through the downtown section doing 
damage to the newly-built Central Methodist Church, the Yosemite Theater, the jail, 
and the telephone building. Wooden sidewalks were washed away, schools were closed, 
street cars stopped, and the city sewerage pumping plant was flooded. The Crown and 
the Union flour mills were shut down. 

Cutler Salmon was the discoverer of natural gas in San Joaquin County. Soon gas 
companies were spurting up almost as thick as the wells. The Stockton Gas, Light & 
Heat Company had a gas-holder with a capacity of 180,000 cubic feet. The Central 
Natural Gas Company, the State Hospital, St. Agnes Convent, and the County Jail all 
had producing wells in 1892. The year saw 129 electric street lamps installed. Hotel 
rooms still displayed signs: “Don’t blow out the gas.” 

Alexander McIvor ‘Tyndall thrilled local audiences with his ability as a “mind 
reader.” An anti-climax was his claim that he had been drugged and robbed of a 
thousand dollars while a guest in a local hotel. People wondered why he failed to use 
his great talent for recovering his loss. 

The low, mushy land of the “Delta” had a profuse growth of wild vegetation 
called “niggerheads.” The early farmer “broke” the land with horses. First, he had to 
roll down the tall tules, and then try to cultivate the land with a plow. After a tre- 
mendous lot of labor, the niggerheads were still not conquered. The land was rich and 
would yield 75 bushels of barley to the acre as compared to 10 for the higher priced 
land of the valley. 

The Holt Manufacturing Company of Stockton believed the tule difficulty could 
be overcome by their latest product. The secret of the Holt engine was its great wheel 
surface—by far the greatest then known—11 feet. The company proposed demon- 
strating the utility of its engine on the land of a Mr. Moll who lived some 5 or 6 miles 
from the Lower Sacramento Road. The “wise ones” laughed at them. ““You can’t even 
get the contraption out there,” they claimed. 

It did appear to be a dubious undertaking. The route lay through unbroken country, 
across several miniature lakes, over a wet, slippery levee, and across a two-mile stretch 
of deep, spongy peat land before Moll’s ranch was reached. Contrary to the dire prog- 


(Continued on page 5) 
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“THE PERIL OF THE AMERICAN WEsT” 


Everyone knows there is a great inter- 
est in local history. Is there any special 
meaning for this revival of interest in 
pioneer times? 

Bob Howard, editor of the recent suc- 
cess: “This is the West” and Roving Edi- 
tor of the American Meat Institute, be- 
lieves that the movement has importance 
and that it provides, as well, a great op- 
portunity to re-evaluate our thinking. 

At the recent History Institute, he de- 
veloped several intriguing ideas: The real 
West was quite different from the movie 
and TV version. There were a lot fewer 
dead Indians and stage hold-ups than is 
usually supposed. For real slushy blood- 
shed, a week-end on a modern highway is 
many times more grewsome than a whole 
year of Indian fighting. 

Could be, thinks Howard, our enemies 
are using this misshapen movie concept 
of western life to spread propaganda 
against America—“Americansare kil- 
lers”— What other conclusion could they 
get when they see, night after night, a 
pile of dead Indians? 

Fundamentally the professional his- 
tory writer may be partially at fault, 
thinks Howard. He has squeezed out all 
romance and fun from his product. 

Solution? Use the rules of mass com- 
munication to tell the real story of the 
West: conquering the desert, building 


homes, the beginnings of schools and 
churches, the miracle of irrigation, the 
thrill of economic independence. By the 
application of proper writing techniques, 
the true historian can make his wares as 
merchantable as the hack writer who 
serves up the over-worked cowboy saving 
the muddle-headed blond, rather than the 
cattle from which he received his name. 

We think Bob Howard tossed a whole 
armload of dynamite sticks into the re- 
cent History Foundation meeting and we 
wish him luck. 


Dates TO REMEMBER 

1. Conference California Historical So- 
cieties, Hoberg’s, June 26, 27, 28, 
1958. 

2. Summer Courses, C.O.P. (First Ses- 
sion, June 17-July 18) History of 
California (2), History of Mexico 
(2). 

3. Beaver Trail Tour to Pacific North- 
west August 4-17, 1958 (2). 

4. Northern California-Oregon His- 
tory Symposium, Chico, October 3-4, 
1958. 

5. Missions Tour Reunion, 969 Oxford 
Way, Stockton, October 11, 1958. 


History INstiTuTE 
The concensus of opinion seems to be 
that the recent History Institute was one 
of the best meetings of its kind ever held 
in Stockton. Several of the addresses were 


‘ memorable and all were interesting. 


There were 175 registrations. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL Missions Tour 

Despite the wettest spring within the 
memory of man, the recent Missions 
Tour proved to be a happy and rewarding 
experience for the forty participants. In- 
novations included a conducted tour of 
the Santa Barbara News-Press and a visit 
to the Los Angeles Planetarium. 
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EcoNnoMIEs AND INCENTIVES 


With the adoption of the rendezvous 
in place of the fort-trading post and the 
encouragement of free trappers in place 
of engagees, Smith and his partners 
spelled the doom of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s monopoly of the fur trade in 
the Pacific Northwest. Despite instruc- 
tions from Governor Simpson to blast a 
barren strip through the Snake country, 
the Americans continued to advance. 
Then it was that the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany began to lose interest in the area and 
concentrated upon the competition-free 
Arctic region. This, too, made the Amer- 
ican conquest of Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho a comparatively easy task. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Twenty years before Smith’s time, 
Lewis and Clark had carried out their 
great expedition along the Missouri and 
the Columbia. Their personnel was 
picked from the United States army, 
their bills were paid by the United States 
treasury, and their plans were made in 
Washington. Twenty years later than 
Smith, John Charles Frémont had the 
same assistance, as well as a father-in- 
law who was a powerful figure in the 
United States Senate, and a wife who was 
a brilliant writer and diplomat. Jedediah 


Smith’s situation was quite different. If 
Smith’s men ate, he found the game. If 
Smith’s men lived, he provided their pro- 
tection. If and when plans were made, 
Smith, himself, worked them out before 
the light of a flickering campfire. Not 
one cent of public money financed his 
explorations. He made the land pay the 
expenses of his party. Ironically, he made 
it produce, as well, a handsome profit for 
himself and his two partners. Thus, 
Smith proved himself a great exponent of 
private enterprise. 


Map MakING 


Smith’s final contribution to the Amer- 
ican scene was in the field of cartography. 
He traveled tens of thousands of miles 
by foot and on horseback. Sections which 
he did not see, he pieced together from 
reliable information. Ultimately, his 
maps revolutionized the world’s knowl- 
edge of western geography. 


There are those who feel that Smith’s 
life provided, also, a novel chapter in the 
saga of the West. He was temperate and 
clean; modest and soft spoken; an 
avowed Christian who was more con- 
cerned about his duty than about his 
safety. Unquestionably, Jedediah Strong 
Smith was one of the great men of his 
time. 





(Continued from page 3) 


nostications of the calamity howlers, the fifteen-horsepower engine steamed through 
without a mishap. The gang plow cut a furrow 54 feet wide and had a capacity of 
10 acres per day. When the 500-acre tract had been thoroughly cultivated, with no 
low spot skipped and no niggerheads visible, a new era began for the thousands of acres 


of tule land. 


Dr. Hazelton, dentist, ’4ger, and bachelor, was also one of Stockton’s earliest school 
teachers. Through speculations in hogs and “greenbacks” during the Civil War period, 
Hazelton had made a fortune. He died in 1892 and left $75,000 to the City of Stock- 


ton to build our present library. 
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The Log Book of P. A. Athearn 


Introduction, Notes, and Conclusion 


By Lovetia ATHEARN* 


The American Athearns are descendants of Simon Athearn who came to this country 
in 1660, and settled in Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts, in 1690. The name Prince 
Athearn appeared in the fourth and all succeeding generations. The first Prince was 
born in 1770, and assisted Col. George Claghorn in building the U.S.S. Constitution 
(Old Ironsides ) in 1797-98. Hisson, Prince Allen Athearn, whose diary is here trans- 
scribed, was born April 12, 1811, and married Louise Hastings (4. 1813, d. 1888). 
Athearn, himself, died at his residence on the Mokelumne River, San Joaquin County, 
California, February 22, 1867. The diary is of special historical significance, since the 
trail came to the Mother Lode area through what is now known as Carson Pass. 


LOG BOOK OF P. A. ATHEARN 


OnA Voyage Of Discovery From St. Louis Mills, 
Switzerland County, Indiana, to California’ 


Left home Tuesday, April 24, 1849—waited all night & Wednesday for Steamer 
South America & got on board at 9 p.m. Nothing of interest occurred on our passage 
to St. Louis where we arrived on Sunday 29th. Left on Steamer Tincon for St. Joseph 
the 2nd May. Steward of Tincon died of cholera third day out—arrived at St. Joseph 
8th at 4 a.m. and landed and pitched our tents on the point opposite St. Jo in company 
with several other Companies. Two of the Manilla Company died of cholera roth and 
11th. Several deaths by cholera among emigrants. 

Stored our tents Saturday 12th, and started for the Bluffs about six miles out on our 
road. Found roads so bad that we were compelled to halt and take out part of our load 
and go on with the balance. Arrived at the Bluffs Sunday at 2 p.m. I remained all night 
with our goods and the teams and bal of our Company returned for bal of goods. 
Rained with heavy thunder & lightning all night. 


Monday 13th 
A man died with cholera near our camp— Teams returned at 2 p.m.—loaded up our 
waggons and prepared for starting. 
Tuesday 14th 


Started at 9 a.m. in company with Twits & Smith of Cincinnati— made 12 miles. 


Wednesday 15th 


Wood and water at short distances. Passed grave of man died of cholera. Old 
Oregon trail for pack mules visible all along the route. 


*Lovelia Watts Athearn is the wife of Prince Allen Athearn, Jr., great-grandson of the writer of 
the Diary. 
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Thursday 16th 
Passed a grave where three men were buried —all died in one camp within 20 hours 


om. Friday 17th G& Saturday 18th 
Encamped on a high Prairie without wood and little water. 


Sunday 19th 
Moved our camp 4 miles to where we found good water and laid by for the bal of 
te dep. Monday 20th 


Started and was overtaken again by a Government Train of 180 waggons and 
several Companies of Dragoons bound for Oregon — Col. Loring’ in command. Road 
today fine and water plenty. Crossed Big Blue at 12 o’clock where the Government 


troops encamped. Remained 


Our teams being overloaded we were compelled to put in all our mules (12) to 
pull our load. Consequently we were compelled to walk most of our time. This has 
prevented my keeping a journal of passing events. There is but short distances on the 
road so far where wood and water can be had. It is about 60 miles from Big Blue to 
Little Blue. To 24th of May I write from memory—now commence daily to write 


om. Thursday 24th 


Left camp at 6 o’clock. Overtook and passed several large trains, numbering in all 
this day 200 waggons. Owens’ train from Bloomington amongst the number. A man 
in Campbell’s train died with cholera. Passed 3 graves today. Struck the Little Blue 
soon after leaving camp up which our course lay all day. Wood & Water plenty. 
Traveled 10 hours making about 18 miles as we were detained by Ox trains. High 
winds and raining part of the day. 


Ther* 49 70 61 
Friday 25th 
Started at 714 o’clock. Rained all night and very cold making the roads heavy, with 


continued high winds. Route still up the valley of the Little Blue. Traveled 84 hours 
making 18 miles. Wood & water plenty, with good grass. 


NOTES 

1. Punctuation and spelling as in Diary. 

2. This was Brevet Col. W. W. Loring who was on his way from Fort Leavenworth to Oregon. 
There were 600 men, 31 commissioned officers, a few women and children, and many guides, 
helpers, and teamsters. In all there were 161 wagons, 1200 mules, and 700 horses. Loring established 
a post at Laramie and a contonment at Fort Hall. The regiment had been recruited from adven- 
turers desiring an opportunity to reach the gold fields. During the journey 70 men died or deserted 
and 300 mules and 30 horses perished. In October, 1849, the remainder of the party reached Van- 
couver in a pitiful condition after experiencing great hardships. Oregon Historical Quarterly, Vol. 
3> PP. 124-5. 

3. Probably John Owen who came west with Loring’s regiment. He left the party at Fort Hall, 
married a Bannock Indian, and settled near Saint Mary’s mission. O. H. Q., Vol. 36, p. 7. 


4. Athearn carried a thermometer and recorded three readings daily. 


(Continued in August issue) 
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Conference of California Historical Socteties 


By Harotp G. Scnutr 


The Fourth Annual meeting of the Conference of California Historical Societies will 
be held at Hoberg’s Resort, Lake County, on June 26, 27, and 28, 1958. On Thurs- 
day afternoon delegates may visit the Lake County Museum and the historical display 
at the County Fairgrounds at Lakeport. Those who come to Hoberg’s from the south 
may stop for the dedication of an historical marker at Yountville on Thursday at 
2:00 p.m. 

The Board of Directors of the Conference will meet Thursday night at 8:00 
o’clock. The regular program of the Conference will begin the next morning. 


Friday, June 27 


g:00-11:30 Emigrant Trails to California 

“Walker Pass” Ardis Walker 
“Middle Trails of the Sierra” Dr. R. Coke Wood 
“Northern Trails” Dr. Hector Lee 

Luncheon: Speaker —Senator Swift Berry. 

1:00-3:00 Reports on Research Facilities of California 
Libraries and Museums 

3:00-5:00 Boat ride on Clear Lake 

6:00 Barbecue Dinner 
A fter dinner: “Mountain Men who Came to California” Arthur Woodward 


Saturday, June 28 


g:00-11:00 Papers on Historical Society Publications, Promotion of Legisla- 
tion, et cetera. 
11:00-12:00 Panel discussion of problems of historical societies. 
Luncheon: Speaker —Col. Waddell Smith 
Afternoon: Business Meeting 
Closing Remarks: President Emeritus Rockwell D. Hunt 


* * * 


There will be a display of materials from historical societies illustrating activities of 
their groups. 

All who are interested in California history, particularly local history, are cordially 
invited to attend. There will be no cost other than one’s living expenses and a one 
dollar per person registration fee. Reservation forms may be obtained by request to 
Conference of California Historical Societies, College of the Pacific, Stockton 4, 
California, or to Hoberg’s Resort, Hobergs, Lake County, California. 

The fellowship of meeting with others interested in the same subject and the ideas 
that may be gleaned from the discussions and displays have made previous Conferences 
outstanding successes. 
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Beaver Trail Tour 


Here are two full weeks packed with unforgettable scenes and experiences in the Pacific 
Northwest. The dates have been set — Monday, August 4 to Sunday, August 17, inclu- 
sive. Hotel reservations have been arranged. A chartered Greyhound bus is at our 
disposal. A dozen or more sponsors are arranging unique and enjoyable events at many 
of the scheduled stops and will be available for local information and assistance. 

The Tour provides an opportunity to see the great Northwest through the media of 
its fascinating history and the life experiences of its builders. Captain George Van- 
couver, John McLoughlin, Jason Lee, Father Blanchet, Jedediah Smith, Marcus 
Whitman, James Douglas, Merriweather Lewis, William Clark, Jesse Applegate, and 
many others step forth to greet us from the area where once they lived. 

The natural glories of the Oregon country, the Red man and the red salmon, the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, life at old Fort Vancouver, Hudson’s Bay trappers, the 
Jedediah Smith and the Dr. Whitman massacres, “54-40 or fight” at its grinding edge, 
the establishment of government in Oregon, the Gold Rush episode, lumbering, irri- 
gation, power, and numerous events which have made this section unique, become real 
and understandable. 

For the benefit of rest and relaxation, the excursion is divided into three parts: The 
trip north along the Coast and through the inland valleys, then two days of glorious 
cruising among the picturesque islands of Puget Sound and the novelty of life under 
the British flag, and finally, the return bus trip east of the Cascades with its wealth of 
historic lore. 

Among the hotels which will aid in making this tour a memorable experience are 
the Winthrop, Tacoma, the Empress, Victoria, the Devonshire, Vancouver, B. C., the 
Marcus Whitman, Walla Walla, and other excellent hostelries. 

Plans are being worked out to visit four western capitols, and to present some of the 
men and women whoare presently guiding the destinies of these great commonwealths. 

For those who desire, two units of college credit may be earned by meeting the usual 
requirements, including the preparation of an acceptable paper on a pertinent subject. 

The sum of $185.00 will cover the cost of transportation by chartered bus, a sight- 
seeing bus in Victoria, and Puget Sound steamers. It will provide, too, for admission 
to the Shakespearean Festival at Ashland, Oregon, travel insurance, and first-class 
hotel accommodations: double rooms with twin beds and bath. The tuition, optional 
($35.00), meals, all tips, et cetera, are not included in the cost. 

Conductors of the Tour for the College are Reginald R. Stuart, Director of the 
California History Foundation, and Mrs. Stuart. The Stuarts have been students of 
Northwest history for many years, have collected an extensive library of western books, 
and have lived in many of the sections visited. 

A folder giving the itinerary and other information will be mailed on request to 
Elliott J. Taylor, Director of Tours, or to the California History Foundation, College 
of the Pacific, Stockton 4, California. 
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The Spanish Missions of California 


An Evaluation at the Close of the Eleventh Annual Missions Tour 
By J. RANDOLPH HuTcHINs 


The instrument for the colonization and civilizing of Alta California was the Fran- 
ciscan mission, an institution already long used in the imperial advance of Spain in 
America. The restored and reconstructed historical remains of this earliest European 
enterprise in our State attract increasing attention with the passing years and are now 
the objects of educational tours from elementary school to college. The purpose of 
these notes is to evaluate, in summary fashion, the achievement of this social institution. 

José de Galvez, Visitador to Mexico, initiated (1769) the settlement of California, 
more than two centuries and a quarter after its discovery, to defend the Spanish Em- 
pire from the threatened Russian advance from Alaska. The Muscovites did, neverthe- 
less, establish a trading post at Fort Ross (Russ) and succeeded in maintaining it for 
over twenty-five years before disposing of it to Sutter. It is difficult now to regard the 
Russian enterprise as a very serious attempt at empire building or a great threat to 
Spain in America. 

As a religious enterprise for conversion of the heathen, the Spanish California story 
is not easy to evaluate. 

1. Of the hundred and fifty thousand natives, the missionaries never had more 
than a very few thousand under their tutelage at any time. . 

2. The span of ten years as the legal life of a mission was repeatedly extended as 
it was obvious that the work of civilization for which the institution existed had not 
been accomplished. 

3. The mission system really only prepared the neophytes to live in the system. The 
Indians were looked upon by the padres as children and accordingly were treated as 
wards. Foreign visitors, including the French Catholic explorer La Perouse, compared 
mission life to that of the slave plantations of the Caribbean. 

4. While in most instances the padres themselves led exemplary Christian lives, the 
relations of Indians with the realistic Christian soldiery were deeply tragic until the 
end of the missions. Yet, although the clergy deplored the behavior of the military, 
they never reached such a state of confidence in the natives as to permit dispensing 
with the military guard at the missions. Location of a mission near a pueblo invited 
failure of the Indian Christian community at the outset and the padres tried to locate 
some miles from a town. Still, to be located at not too great a distance away from a 
commercial center was to improve the mission’s economic prospects, for the people of 
the pueblo afforded a convenient market for mission produce. 

5. As economic enterprises where land was virtually limitless and labor was non- 
competitive, the mission system appears to have achieved its greatest success. This is 
attested by the reports of large numbers of livestock and the quantities of cereal, fruit, 
and wine. At most missions the inhabitants were far from feeling the gaunt fingers 
of hunger. 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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A Year on the Yuba 


By ALEXANDER HotmeEs MacDona.tp 


Continued from February issue 


The boys had great times trying who could excel each other in making the best 
Doughnuts, Pies, and so forth. I think Ham carried the praise for the Pies but I think 
we got the praise of having the best Doughnuts. 

This afternoon Hugh and I went to Sabbath School before I went little Donald 
McLean (Bob’s son) came down and had Dinner with me_he then would not go to 
Sabbath School unless I would go to the house with him till he would get his Sabbath 
School books after which we went ---- there are very few attending the Sabbath 
School now in the large class where there were over a dozen attended at times during 
thesummer there are only Hugh John & I very often Mr Bruce isa regular atendant 
and so is Mrs Laundes I think they both deserve great credit for their efforts to keep it 
up and do so much good as this was the fifth Sabbath in the month we had no preach- 
ing today we have preaching during four Sabbaths in the month 


February 7th 1858 


Last week I have been steadily at work for Wm Bruce except on Tuesday forenoon 
on account of an exceedingly high wind which blew and blew down their telegraph so 
that we had to quit after commencing. All the companies on the flat quit except the 
Philadelphia. I did not hear of any serious damages done except the Buckeye Telegraph 
which was blown down and as they were pretty near having it up, by some mishap it 
fell down again so that they have had a pretty steady job this week. 

Last Monday pretty much all the Companies on the Flat began work as water had 
arrived on Saturday but yesterday work had to be suspended again as the Miners Ditch 
is broke again above Snow Point We had most splendid weather all last week mild as 
summer. I do trust we shall have pretty fair weather after this. 

yesterday one of the Prostitutes (who swarm in this town) got into some difficulty 
with a man and shot at him but only scratched his hand a little. last night we were 
startled with another shot which missed its intended victim Oh what a dreadful curse 
is the terrible state of Prostitution Gambling and rum-drinking which pervades in this 
little Town of ours. I do not wonder to see Parents shrink from bringing up their chil- 
dren in such a Pandemonium. 

Last Monday Dan Stalker came over from Wet Ravine and gave us all the News 
from around there. He told us that the air in the Tunnel is so very bad that they cannot 
work in them besides the dirt is caving in on them so that it is real dangerous to work 
inthem The dirt is also caving in one or two of the Tunnels at Moores Flat. 

John McDonald had some Letters from home in which was told that My Brother 
Dan was married to James Cumming’s daughter also that Christina was to be married 
that week to John Grant. I felt quite happy that my brothers and sister were choosing 
for themselves good partners and I sincerely trust the blessing of the Lord will follow 
their union and they may not only be a blessing to themselves but to the Communion 
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at large as well as live to the glory of the Lord — It makes me feel as if I was getting to 
be aregular old Batcheler but I trust ere this time next year (if God wills) that I shall 
be with and enjoy their society 

Last tuesday night Mr Laundes wished me to go up and he would beat me at 
checkers So I went up and played four games when we came out even I then played 
with Mrs Laundes and Mr Miller and got the rub on both of them 

On Wednesday Mr Thos Gallagher gota receipt in full from Dr Olds for his serv- 
ices towards Charles McIntosh which the Temple paid 

The day Mr Bruce called in and read a Notice that was posted up concerning him- 
self, accusing him with seeking notoriety by going round with a Sunday Petetion and 
accusing him of being seen coming out of French Madams by the back door asserting 
that he wasa hypocrite a wolf insheepsclothing with a great many other things not 
worth mentioning. 

But his Friends well know that the most unqualified falsehoods were made use of 
and that he is one of the most straight-forward going men on the flat as well as a sin- 
cere Christian. 

Today Mr Dickinson preached here to a pretty large congregation he seems to draw 
the people out much better than Mr Hinkle after an eloquent address he read the rules 
and Discipline of the Methodist Church which distinctly prohibits the buying or selling 
of human creatures with a view of making them slaves So that I do not exactly see 
how Methodists can live up to their rules and countenance the institution of slavery in 
the Southern States and even go as far as bring proofs out of the bible to prove their 


— February 14th 1858 


All this week except two half days I have been working for Messrs Bruce —it is not 
so full of cement as it used to be, but there are some terrible hard peices of cement so 
that it is a great draw-back on their claims and I am really afraid that it is scarcely 
going to pay them much more than expences I would actually be sorry to see it not 
paying them as I think they are just as deserving of reward as any men on these flats— 
They are very nice and pleasant men to work for —last week we got a new man to work 
in the Diggings by the name of Dillon He seems to be a nice intelligent kind of man— 
they are all Irishmen that are working there now except myself and I noticed a disposi- 
tion with one or two of them to try and run on me but the rest will not allow any of it 
at least they have not as yet The most of them are Protestant Irishmen from the North 
of Ireland so that they think less of these Roman Catholic Irishmen than others 

last Friday night I was to hear a theatrical performance one peice entitled “Sam 
Patch in Paris” Another “Cousin Joe on a Christmas Visit” and Sam Slick the Yankee 
Pedler I wished to see how they would act the celebrated story of my own country 
man Judge Galiburton 

One of them by the name of Mr Adams’ was actually a natural actor He acted 
Sam Patch first rate and cousin Joe as well but it was as Sam Slick that I think he shone 
in his best character it was about the most laughable peice I ever saw acted. 

Miss Rowena Granice’ acted her parts very well but one peice I thought exceeded 
all the rest it was entitled the Maniac Recitation. I think on the whole that it was 
pretty good show 

this last week we had fine weather but exceedingly cold nights, at least I find them 
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so I really do think at times that I can scarcely suffer the cold at home as I was wont 
to while there. 

Last week they got the Miners Ditch fixed and after the companies worked but a day 
and a half it broke again So that the boys have been idle pretty much since. I under- 
stand the water has come in again this evening so I hope it will not be interrupted again 
in a hurry as it greives me to see the other boys idle while we have such fine weather 
to work in. 

last Monday night and Tuesday night I and all the Templars had good times in both 
Temples but more especially in the Social temple this week as there was a pretty ani- 
mated discussion concerning the Election of our Br Past &c which was left as found 
without arriving at any definite conclusion Some of the members both male and 
female showed they had made themselves pretty well acquainted with the working of 
the order 

As yesterday and today was the time on which the Quarterly Meeting was held in 
this place so last night we listened to a very eloquent address from Rev Mr Bland* the 
Presiding elder of the circuit He also announced that the love feast would begin at 4 
past 9 A.M. this morning also the morning sermon at 11 A.M. by Mr Bland after 
which three others and the three Preachers partook of the Lords Supper The ceremony 
was a considerable different from the form of the Prysbeterians during the singing of 
a hymn the three Preachers came around a small table on which was the emblems 
(Bread and Wine) Mr Bland then opened a book out of which he read a prayer and 
as he was near through with it he gave them the bread and wine they then invited all 
who wished to come forward and kneel behind a seat placed in front of the table after 
which three persons came forward and Mr Bland gave them the bread and wine after 
a very few words of exhortation he dismissed the meeting announcing preaching at 
7 OClock P.M. 

We then went to Sabbath School where Mr Dickinson and Mr Hinckle were— 
Hinckle had charge of the big class the Sixth chapter of Pauls Epistle to the Corin- 
thians it was the same chapter we had last Sabbath and we then enquired of Mr 
Dickinson the meaning of the passage that reads All things are lawful for me but all 
things are not expedient” &c* When he then frankly acknowledged that he did not 
understand it, so we had the same chapter to day and Mr Hinckle could not explain so 
he called on Mr Dickinson who said that he was not a bit more prepared to explain it 
than he was last Sabbath We then went to Preaching to-night where we listened to 
another of Mr Bland’s eloquent sermons from the words, “Curse ye Meroz curse ye 
the Inhabitants there because they did not come up to the help of the Lord against the 
Mighty.’* he showed plainly that persons who would be saved must perform the 
duties required by the Lord—and related the seige of the city of Jericho in which they 
had to perform certain duties and then the wall fell down also the history of Naa- 
man the Syrian—I think Mr Bland is a very able man of good sound Judgement 

When we were coming home aside the Union Hotel we saw a man laid down in the 
snow and shortly after we heard some one aside the cabin when we went out there was 
the same man standing and began asking us what part of the country he was in we 
told him he was in Orleans Flat then he told us to excuse him so he left in a short 
time and I should not be surprised to hear of his being out to night 
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February 215t 58 


I have been doing nothing this week as the Bruce boys were cleaning up and putting 
new blocks in their sluices the beginning of the week and toward the latter part of the 
week they began to strip more top dirt off although they had a good deal stripped at 
present our picking will be much longer again on account of them stripping so much 

They had only a very poor clean up this time Mr Wm Bruce told me that when all 
the expences were paid both him and Joe would have $48.50 between them besides 
having their own water they think their sluices were robbed the Saturday night before 
they cleaned up as they saw tracks of persons that had been there after dark as it began 
snowing about dark and continued on untill about midnight I think that robbing sluice 
boxes is one of the meanest kind of robberies in the world as sluices are something a man 
cannot protect unless he sits up to watch them at nights so that then disables a man to 
work through the day. I think if there is any robbery that deserves death it is that kind 

However as their gravel begins to look very well and the cement is decreasing every 
day I think they will do much better next time and indeed I hope so as they are very 
deserving fellows and as nice to work for asI know ‘The last run we did work pretty 
long hours but as the prospects were pretty poor ahead of them none of us grudged to 
all we could. 

The most prominent news I heard this week was two Letters I got from home one 
from Brother John P and one from Charlesina E Cameron, his betrothed wife con- 
firming the news of Dan’s marriage to Miss Cummings on Dec 12, 757 also Sister 
Christina’s marriage to John Grant on Dec. 24th 57 — John also told me that it was his 
intention to get married on the 28th of January 1858 to Miss Charlesina E. Cameron 
I have always been gratified to hear from home but the recent news has a peculiar inter- 
esttome I feel real happy to know of brothers and sisters being uniting themselves to 
worthy partners as I think they all have done while at the same time I cannot help 
thinking of the extremely short duration of life they all are younger than I am yet 
still they all are of a marriagiable age and when I look back to the time when I was a 
little boy playing with them it seems as a few months ago Oh! what folly it is to 
procrastinate the time to make peace with God ere it is everlastingly to late May he 
enable us all to seek refuge in Him who is able and willing to save 

John told me that Dan had not much of a wedding but that there were quite a num- 
ber at Christina’s he says he got all the first cousins on the floor to Dance and that there 
were about 30 of them—a considerable progeny he says Mr Holmes Mr Grant Mr 
Cameron and Father had quite a hearty reel capering on the light fantastic toe it was 
laughable sure to see the old folk so happy and enjoying themselves so 

Miss Cameron in her own happy style of communication gave me to understand 
that Bro John intended getting married on the 28th Jany /58 and that that was her 2oth 
birth day so that she expected it would not pass altogether unheeded by her as she 
intended to start of for one of the states on that day which state I might probably find 
her on my return from Cal In Conclusion she enclosed a peice of a bride-cake for me 
to Dream on. She is a fine Girl and I think Bro John very fortunate indeed in having 
selected so suitable a companion as she is_I think that Christina and her good kind John 
Grant will live a happy life as they are pretty similar in nature and both of a very 
kind disposition &c. 
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I do not know much about Dan’s wife but as she has the most exemplary Parents that 
I know of in that section of the country I have no doubt but she possess their good 
qualities so that I feel pretty sure it will be a happy union that has commenced between 
them All that I can wish is that they may enjoy the greatest amount of happiness and 
success in their respective Matrimonial States 

Both John and Charlesina told me that Hugh Fraser Jim and Margaret his sister 
were at the wedding and they all enjoyed themselves well although the weather was 
cold coming home from the wedding. 

They all seem to think very much indeed of her and I know she is worthy of it 


February 28th 1858 


last week since Wednesday I have been at work part of the time cleaning up the 
lower part of our tail-flume and Friday and Saturday with the Bruce Co I beleive our 
tail flume is going to turn out pretty well this time We only cleaned up the lower boxes 
or those in the Canion [canyon] and we got over $400 Dollars out of it I think there 
will be about $300 in the upper flume so if there will it will pay us pretty well this 
time as the English boys did not run much through it this time—I think the cement is 
giving out fast in the Bruce claimes if it will and the gravel pay as well as it looks 
I’m in hopes they will have a pretty big clean up this time and indeed I trust they shall 

This week has been a notable one in the history of Nevada Co first Mr N 
at North San Juan shot the Stage driver R for illigitimate intercourse with his 
wife and before the public mind had got over the effect of such a crime in their midst 
they were still more shocked by the dreadful News from Grass Valley that one of its 
most respectable Cittizens had poisoned his wife, three children and himself on account 
of misfortunes in large Quartz operations of which he was Director he stating in a 
letter left behind that he and his wife taking their children with them, preferred to go 
to Heaven together than stay in this world where nothing but poverty and misery 
awaited them he wrote several letters to some of his friends and directed what should 
be done with his property 

On Friday last Major G. Bolin alias David Butlor who was charged with the 
Murder of Moffat was executed at Nevada he made a long address to the large audi- 
ence present and attributed his crimes to Drinking and gambling which were his first 
steps in the wrong direction he wrote a long history of his own life which is printed 
in pamphlet form and had an immense sale on the day of execution 

The Daily and Weekly papers teem with accounts of murders and all manners of 
crime and I believe nine tenths of which may be attributed to drinking ardent Liquours 








Continued in August issue 


NOTES 


1. Perhaps William Adams, often erroneously known as James Capen (Grizzly) Adams. Mac- 
Minn, G. R. “The Theater of the Golden Era in California,” 1941. p. 486. 

2. Miss Rowena Granice’s “Temple of Mirth and Song” was one of the “bit” theaters in San 
Francisco during the late 1850s. She was born in New York state in 1824 and married in 1846. She 
came to California in 1856. Her husband died in 1859 and she married Robert J. Steele in 1861, 
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Steele and his wife became prominent newspaper publishers in the San Joaquin Valley. Because of 
her authorship of a “neatly printed novelette” entitled, “Victims of Fate,” she is credited in literary 
circles as the “pioneer novelist of the Pacific Coast.”” McMinn, pp. 187-192. 


3. Adam Bland was born in Virginia, May 13, 1821, and married Ellen Kimberlin, a sister of 
Mrs, Wm. Taylor, in 1848. He came to California in 1851 and was immediately placed in charge 
of the Nevada District of the Methodist Conference. While acting as a pastor in this area in 1852, 
he had occasion to speak of a man who “spent his time at the gambling table and let his wife attend 
church by herself.” The remark was taken as a personal insult by a citizen of Nevada City. Shortly 
thereafter, he met the Reverend Bland near the cemetery and announced he was going to give hima 
thrashing. However, Bland proved to be the better man in combat and his attacker then had him 
brought before the court on charges of assault and battery. Most of the congregation and many 
others were present. The judge dismissed the case with this classic: “I think this was a fair fight. 

commenced it and got a good licking. It was good enough for him. The prisoner is dis- 
charged.” Anthony. pp. 92-3 and Lardner, W. B. and M. J. Brock: History of Placer and Nevada 
Counties, 1924. pp. 391-2. 


4. I Corinthians, 6. 12. 
5. Judges, 5. 23. 
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6. The problems of epidemic disease were certainly never solved. The natives 
possessed no immunity against the exotic diseases of the Spaniards. Smallpox and tuber- 
culosis took great toll. The mission system appears not to have increased the native 
population of California. 

7. Whether or not the Indians were happier at the missions than in the “wild” 
state cannot be known. Many escaped from “civilized” life to the wilderness where 
they remained to their greater contentment. Others fled only to be hunted down and 
returned by the soldiers to the mission. That there was no general exodus of natives 
attests either to inertia or to a sense of greater well-being in the missions. 

8. That the missions and other Spanish institutions opened the way in the wilder- 
ness for the successful conquest by the Americans is incontestable. The mountain men, 
including Jedediah Strong Smith, were received with kindness and provided with 
refreshment by the padres and their wards. The wagon trains did not enter a wilder- 
ness when they appeared from over the Sierra because the missionaries had created a 
civilization that was already more than half a century old. The Spaniards were the 
real pioneers in California. 

g. When the republican government of Mexico succeeded the Spanish monarchy 
as sovereign power of California, the mission system was finally brought to its long 
anticipated end. The inhabitants of the missions dispersed. Many became paupers, 
landless, homeless, friendless. Victims of alcohol and other white men’s vices, the 
Indians became the slaves of the new order—or they escaped to become wild again 
among their primitive brethren. So far as these Indians were concerned, their “train- 
ing” was a failure. 

10. The missions today, insofar as the old structures remain, are what we have 
of the “ancient” endeavors of Europeans to accommodate themselves to the new land — 
a country which Gaspar de Portola said he would be willing to let fall into the hands 
of the Russians in order fittingly to punish them for their imperialism! 








